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orienrec look^ ^ere^illed by the legislature, all on the same day 



Why tne bills were killea, and v;hat was the source of the. pressures 
ti'at^killea them, are interesting matters f or^speculatiOn. The crucial 
point hov/ever is that the five bills were introduoeQ --'and that^al- 
trough tney were written off, others like therfl will follow in unremitting 
sequence until our elected representatives translate into legislation 
the graving aemand of the people with regard to the professions. Briefly 
statec, this is the cemanc that the American professional worla reassess 
its path of increasing self-serving self-interest, and l?e more concerned 
with the interests of those who finally Underwrite the services the* 
professions proviae. ' f 



Tne developing conflict between the professions and the public is of • 

* profouna con(^ern to colleges ana universities. This is especi^ally true 
with regard to the conflicting viewpoints -of the professions and the pijblic 
on the make-up ertcr'^atus of the licensing and other regulatory boards. 
Relic^nsure has emerged as one of today's key issues. And the role of 
institutions of-higher learning in the relicensure process is one of the 
key questions in the many-facetea conflict. * " < 

Much material has alre*ady been written and spoken on relic^sur^^s 
related to -continuing education in the professions. Many stuaies hav^b^ 
made regarding the number of hours requirea for relicens.ure in various 
fielas in various locations. Others review the existence, or lack, of laVs 

* ana regulatory agencies from state to state -r 'Or the advent of implemen- 



^ tation of the continuing education unit. Tnis whole situation is very 

much in flux, ana I don't propose to deal in this paper with any actual ** 



Wh 
is 



^he 



am concerned with here • rather, is some- 



e whole moral. 



present state of affairs, 
thing much broader. That 
bility and , control . This 

making is *still in the early stages and^ while we in higher education still 
have the opportunity to influence the decisions before they are made 



^ >...w ethical picture of responsi- 

s something that must be resolvea while decision- 



erJc 
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Who has *thg right to control the licensure and/or relicensure ot our 
health science practitioners, ou^ lawyers, our civil and construction 
jineers an- otliex^roie.s^o iial5^who iiol a the lives ano fates of the . . 



• ^ -American -people in their hands? Who ha^ the responsibility for setting- 



the content of Icv;s reg u la tir >g-j:x)jU;anuing----£d^ r e^^i^effi ent : 




- -rei iTrffnfmTT?-?^-ifcQr^.a^^ -of -prof e-S3±ona±-s e T v xcgs^ t:o . - 

» the public? And evaluate performance in accordance with the established 
rstandards? Who will judge the outcome for the people the end results? 
^dan we safely learve these functions solely in the hanas of the professional 
f\ ana the professional association? During most of the ^ recent past in 
,\-iact, until jusr the last few years there has been a propensity in our 
society to operate as if some unwritten law delegates all authority to 
professionals. But new voices are rising now. Each is calling for a role 
for its own consrituency elected officials, consumer protective associa- 
tions, continuing education aivisions, to name only a few. 

While toGay's concern and involvement of non-professionals In profession- 
al affairs, is the most widespread in history*, it is not a new condition. Nor 
is the effort of the profession^ to hold a tight .rein in their own domain. 
Nor is the interplay between the professions, and institutions of higher 
learning,. The ebb ana flow of these relationships, over the years is traced 
in fascinating fashion in a paper by Samual Haber, Professor of -History at 
.-che University of California, Berkeley, titled The Professions and Higher 
Education in America: A Historicajl View . Opening with the note that 
^'Professions are a thing of the past, as well as of this day and a^e," 
Professor Haber points out that "Tne term ^prof es'sion in America has usually 
implied intellectual work and such worK often means a high social stand- 
ing that was supported by inveterate intellectual and class distinctions." 
Although the American professions as we knar them t^day took shape in. the 
JLS^S^s, Dr*. Haber's work reflects on ajj/earlier time^ in what he calls the ' 
"faint glow of a * golden age* of the prof essions , "\ dating from the period 
when the American colonies adopted the professional traditions of England. 
There were but three learned professions at that time: medicine, law and the 
ministry. They were regarded as "occupations of gentlemen." ' And of special, 
import to educators was the nprtion that "one of the essential marks of an 
eighteenth- century gentleman was the liberal arts education." The technical 
training for professions, according /to Dr. Haber, was usually considered 
less im'portant, though "not demfaTrtng if it followed a classical education." 
Even then, however, the role of education was domiriated by that of the^ 
professional societies. As Professor Haber states, these societies ";^fer- 
ed the means of corporate action, which, in varying d^rees, included'?^. 
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licensing, self-government and monopoly powers 
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From the beginning, in America, there' has always been a certairj 'assump- 
tion that "men of lower standing" could move forward into the prof essiional 
ranks. They might accomplish this via the medical, legal and religifiUs 
seminaries, but only provided the classical education was mastered ^ 
requisite, permitting them in the words of the aay to "soar above th 
views of vulgar minds." Hence, professionalism in America was -linke 
the "art of rising in life" with upward mobility. . Concurrently pi 
sional organization spread, followed b^ the enactment of professional^' 
licensing laws to raise both the standards and the income of prac^itilbners, 
and to further restrict entry into the professions. The handsom'i^'§ai4\ings 
of professionals were explained by Adam Smith on the basis of the "-g ^ ^ ■ 
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trust that must be placed in them" because "such conficence couJ,d not ; 
safely be x;eposed in people of a very m^an or low conaition," The trust, 

and dependence. Of interest is the fact that even to this day, while 
buiGin^iGc; ^ir . d induGtr> refer to thGoe thej ,. '-.5S-r v G. -:.5 '^CuCtC'.T^er s " , the pr ^-, 
fcoGional designates thos e who com o t o'^ hini^QG ^^clien t-s^ 



What I am 'leading up-tQ here, and what is^of immense significance to 
eaucators today, is wh^^t happened to the professions following the period 
of ^the "golden age". In the era from 1830 to 1880 a widespread and power- 
full egalitarian impulse latent in much of American culture broke 'Out in- 
to -the open and swept bef ore*^i*t: many of the landmarks of a society that 
had previously been run by the ^o-called "finished gentlemen". .According 
t^Professor Haber's historigal account,, a major factor^or the "econoinic 
■ irrpetus for this egalitarianism was tJhe rapid commercial and incustri^ 
growth of the country .... The spirit of expansion and opportunity doTn 
rated the era and clashea with almost all forms of exclusiveness , restric- 
tion and monopoly ... To many reformers government seemed too readily 
usea by the established classes to protect their privileges and corner the 
benefits of society". Two forces one for a leveling of the social order 
and the other^ for removing restraints t'o opportunity for all — made the 
traditional professions ana their rigia licensing laws appear as conspiracies 
against the laity. ■ Not only the technical training of the professions was 
now beiittlea, but classical culture^ as well. Indeed, in Dr. Haber's 
words, there iwas a "widespreac^ arraignment of classical education as both 
^exclusive and useless". Almost everything the professional needed to , 
know, it was said, could be learned "by any ambitious fellow with a natur- 
al bent for the subject." 

During the course of these 50 years, 10 states repealed their ia//s 
giving medical societies the right to examine candidates and grant /licenses . 
Deprivea of their most important powers, most medical societies declined 
rapidly and many perished. In the field of law, bar associations were 
deprived of their powers over adrrdssion to practice. The ex'tent to which 
the movement pushed its tentacles is seen in the inclusion in the Indiana 
constitution of the statement that "every person of good moral character 
who is a voter is entitled to practice law in any _o^the courts of the 
state," 

Tne disestablishment and humbling of the professions in turn added^to 
the difficulties of the liberal arts colleges. The nuj^be^r of college 
students'decreased, both actually and in proportion to the population. 
Professor Haber's account of this period sounds what might be seen as a 
warning knell for our present times. He writes: "In '.response direct 
attacks upon the classical curriculum, the colleges were unbending, but 
onlv at the cost of increasing f ossilTzation and isol«ation from the broader 
culture of the count rvT ^ Concurrently there was a rapid growth. of pro- 
prietary. schools estax)lished as prof it-makinjg enterprises fpi? the .awarding 
of professional degrees, ^ith easy entry and with graduation a matter of 
course . * ^ y ^ 

Th^^ in the 1880' s, out of th^se ashes, the professional phoenix 
arose ^ce more . 
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Dr. Haber^s account tells of the rebirth of a* new spirit among the 
old professions, parallelled by proliferation of new occupations /claiming 
status i n the prof essional world, all of which open ed an er a that has con- 
tinued on into our contemporary society. Its roots are many and pervasive. 

Among them are the acceleration of knowledge^ forcing us into the age of 

specialization; _the. v^i_dis.ci)yerxe_s_and^fe^-.tej:ix _iiat.ure_jc)f science 

-engendering new support f-or professional authority; tlie a|)plic^ion: ^f — r~ 
science to technology; the relationship of various kinds of expansion and 
restriction. This expansion and restriction process is intricate and many- 
sided.'* It is seen, for example, in the oil and other industries, and in ' 
njumerous aspects of society such as urbanization, immigration, labojs 
organi^^ucion, civil service, race relations. With these events therte also 
cam'^signifir^rSnt shifts of social thought, summed up in the' words of / 
Woocitpw Wilson: that "A doctrine must be found which gives wide freedom 
to^thfe individual for his self-development and yet guards^that 'freedom 
against the competition that kills, and reduces the antagonism between 
self -development and social development to a minimum." According to 
Dr. Haber, the leaders of the professions saw in 'such a'doctrine a defense 
for new professional licensing laws. A literal rush of professional- 
license legislation ensued, with broad governmental support for the 
professionals' control of their callings. 

In raising standards and restricting competitio]i^in the professions, 
it cannot be denied that onS significant consideration lay in the economic 
effects'-- among them the handsome income derived /by many professionals. 
However, I do not want to indicate that the raising of standards was only 
self-seeking. In fact, as E^ofessor Haber noted in his paper, "it was 
the ingredient of ardent loftiness that gave (the professionals) much of 
their, power . " 

What I do contend is that in our own tiraes, the self-seeking, self- 
interest aspects of professional regulations and behavior are reaching 
unacceptable bounds. In this, the profe*ssions admittedly are not unlike^ 
the whqie range of occupations. But we must keep in mind that there is' a 
special quality in professionalism, a special responsibility, a special 
need for their "ardent loftiness." For the simple fact is that in Ame^rica 
today, the professions are among the principal controllers of our lives;, 

Tnere is no major decision on any of the great domestic issues of the 
day that can be made without professional involvement. Our economy, our 
politics, our societal concerns, our health and welfare^' — all, all are 
dependent to one degree or another upon the , prof essions ,' 

The professions, like other occupations, are now under attach from 
many sides^ Among the attacicers are, for example, the Ralph Nader group, 
Friends of the Earth, Common Cause and other similar organizations. To 
many such reformers, government once again seems "too readily used by the 
established classes to protect their privileges and corner ithe benefits of 
society." , " " 

V 

Jhe cry of the people is clear ; "We pay the high price of your service 
ye^t we have no contrbl over what you give." 



^ flAd the conflict is clear ; Wbo shall be the controlling force?' 

IhO s<^^who pay the pr ice and take the life- afffiri-jng risk nf rhc^ m^f -rnmc^o 

Or those who 'provide the service ( and must therefore amass the know- 
le'-igg^ ani thp pyppripnrp)^ . hut . whosfi risk' . y: . pr i mar i ly only economic? 



' This- ±SL--t±ie":maj'or ±s-sije .-"Who -shHil" contrrol:: our 'future? ~"By' 'thaT"T:'~^~-"' 
refer not to the future of the professions alone, Rathe,r, because' of the 
extent to which the prof essions; are involved in our lives, th-e issue is, \ 
v;ho shall control the future for us ^11? 



\ 



1^ * * * * 



To facilitate a study of what is at stake the issues on the one - 
hanj, the variods concerned constituencies who seek- to. control the issues 
cxn the other T have developed a grid- const ruct . (i^ttachment I), . * 

On the leftj side bf the grid, reading'-f rom top to bottom,- are linas 
listing a naniiber'of issues in professionalism and professional service. 
Across the top, reading from left to right, are columns' showing constituen- 
cies/involved, or who* seek to be involved. In both categories, some of 
the /e^lbdivisions are unavoidably overlapping. And in either category 
issi*as or constituencies the concerned .pducator will probably think of 
more items to add,'* ^- ^ 




The issues listed ^are the following: 

1 Philosophy of the profession ^ 

2 Ethi(^s of the profession ' ^ 

'5 The law regarding the profession, including the right tO' practice 

4 Delivery of service, to the public 

5 --^Accountability: ^ . x 

(a) for service, including supervision of delivery 
^ (b) for evaluation of performance and of results ^ 

5 And finally, continuing education for the profession 
As the< con'cerned constituencies the following are suggested; 



A 


The 


individual professional 


r 

B 


The 


professional association(s ) 


•C - - 


Tha 


government : 




(1) 


elected officials, legislative 




(2) 


Elected of f icrals , executive 




(3) 


l^ppointed boards, commissions, etc. 
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D The public, individually or banded together in groups 

2 . _ Sr 

E The professional school ' ' ^V~^ ^ 



F Continuing education- divisions 



The questions to be raised concern which of these constituencies 
A through F shall have authority ^nd^ control over which of the issues 1 
through 6. As mentioned earlier, during most of history and up until very 
recently in America, the professionals and professional associations have 
been accorded some kind of "divine right" to Control everything to do with 
their world. Presumably, if they had iully lived up to the responsibili-- 
ties inherent in such* total control, there "vould be no questions to ask 
and no pressure for change. But there" _is pressure — and the questions 
are b^ing raised. Questions about how self-policing, self- regulatory 
associations can ever be wholly concerned with the interests of those for 
whose lives and welfare they are responsible, rather than primairily with 
their own self-interest. Questions whether commissions and boards appoint- 
ed to protect the interests of the consumer can be truly objective, if the 
overwhelming jnajorit^ of their memrbers are al'so members of the profes^on 
they regulate. For example, 'also, - in ^ some cases virtually ' the entire 
content of the standards established by the commission is based on input 
from the associations that then have ,to adhere to these standards. Another 
question migl^t be, who shall ^Jecide* whe^e to draw the line in 'the licensing' 
and relicensing authority of the boards and commissions. On .the ^ one hand- 
there is the danger 01 licensing persons, unqualified to practice — and on ^ 
the other, the danger of .restricting practice so tightly that there are 
not enough license practitioners to adequately serve the* demand. In the 
field of continuing education, there is the question of who shall be res- ^ 
ponsible for its presentation. Shall the professional associations, who 
set ^the standards and provi.de the major membership of the licensing boards, 
also control the offering of continuing education programs designed to 
validate relicensure? ^- ^ 

Clearly, in ^ the complex of these questions, there lies unlimited 
opportunity for integrity and reS|)onsibility and trUst-»worthiness . But 
there also lies the opportunity for the unscrupulou3 few to restrict and 
discriminate, to corrupt the use of •eduQation^ as a basis for relicensure, 
and to turn to financial gain the processes initiated for protection of 
the people. The monumental ' moral issue, in short, is . *^conf lict of 
interest." The professional and tha^prof essional associations surely 
have the right to control their own destinies. But whenever, these destinies 
merge with public policies"", the law, licensing'^ boards^ or continuing educ- 
ation then, unless the control is shared with the oth^r concerned cor^"^ 
stituencies, the possibility of nonprofessional, immoral and corrupt 
practice cannot help but exist. \ ' , 

i 

Referring again to our grid, I. want tO:'concentrate now on a single 
profession and work through the grid .construct to question .which of the 
constituencies A through F shall have full «^r partial control over each of 
the professional issues 1 through 6.. I have chosen medicine to illustrate 
the study pro/Dedure that may be used. , " . 

^"S: • ■ ■■' . . . ■ 



^7- 



Issue 1 The philosophy of . mediae ine , , 

^ - Who shall have respoiislbliity for belLj-ug Jorih QiB ptiliosophy of ~ 
medicine? its mission/ its gOals, its objectives?— L would 
buyyesL" thdt: this responsibility lies primarily in the in the -selt- 



^^^|ral^rt^:"^r^a;X^7d^^ and the- 

prof^ssioiidl dSbOcidLroil . — Bre^npabliTT-^hoa^^ ul^" 
tant role, its voice to be heard but* essential!/ the mission is 
a personal commitment on the, part of the. individuaO^hysician , 



Issue 2 Ethics of the medical profession. 



Ethics involve the setting of standards with respect to the 
character, attitudes and behavior of pra.(f:tioners in relationship 
to themselves, to'their peers, to other professions and above all, 
to the people the profession serves. As with the- philosopHy of 
medicine, primary responsibility for det^rm'ination of ethics lies 
, • w>th the individual physician and the professional association, 
with the entire -membersnip contributing- to decisions. 

Issue 3 The law regarding the profession , 
; including the right -to practiceT 

Who sha^ set the standards, in -education, in 'talent, in exper? 
ience, in adherence to the ethics of the profession, which form 
^he basis 'for .validating the right to practice? The final ♦respon- 
jfeibiiity for legislation lies of course with 'governmental agencies 
; — federal and statQ legislatures and the approving executive 
^ ^authority. The ultimate influence on what the policy-makers write 
into the laws that is, the setting of standards in education,' 
fin competency, in experience and in talent, on which these laws 
; shall be based must come from the profession itself through its 
I professional associations, based on ethically motivated concepts "of 
/ j self- regulation. 
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I believe, hpjwever, that the institutions of bigher learning 
must play a statesmanlike role in assisting in the development of 
'the highest standards in the law when it is written; > It is from 
these institutions that rese'arch knowledge largely em^inates,* They 
are the storehouses *of knowledge as well as the Creators and dis- 
• seminatOrs o*f the ji^west in research, ContiViuing education an 
integral component of relicensure is inseparably united with 
research knowledge,. The universities should theref ore-\^ke leader- 
ship in developing , a team approach to the w^y the law is .written, 
to assure .essential academic input, with a variety of- cdntribiators 
included in governanQe and deliverry: the professional assox:iatipns; 
legitimate coi^tinuing^educatiQn institutions; and representatives 
of the public . J], , ^ ' ^ ^ 

Specif ics;*on the uni\/erSity' s involvement in actual continuing 
education.' programs and th^ihterf ace of thes^ with relicensure laws 
are discussed later i^ this ^>aper under the heading "Continuing 
Education in the> Prof essionsc," v < . / 
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Issue 4 Delivery of service to the public^ 
— J, ' ' 

Actual medical service to the public. is of course the role of the 
7"/ individual practitioner, wifflT3's"i"S^nc6 prdviatea~"as needed by 
fellow members of the professional associations. In conjunction 



with them, tnere are usuaidy invpived the myriad^ arril±ate"3^ervices 
nurpihg^ hospitals, ^ publ ic" ah3[ JaXTlecl'" healthi^s erv ice s "ancC yresI j 



cont'ihuing education divisions. For many important aspects of th 
physician's outreach to the patient in the dissemination of know- 
ledge can be best accomf)lished by extension- type programs,. 

I^sue 5 — Accountability. ^ ' ^ > 

Firsts there is accountability for service^ inc!:luding super-- 
vision of delivery. ! 

Traditionally this has been entijrely the role of the individual / 
practitioner and/or the professional, association, in'^oooperation 
with hospitals and other attendant services, in a self-policing / 
capacity ringed by closed walls. It is now becon\ing increasingly 
apparent that government is being called upon by the people it 
represents to play a strong role in control and supervision. For 
'in this territory lies one of the prime chances for the kind of 
professional cover-up the tight little island of each-otherv 
protection — that has stirred. so much concern among the 'people in 
recfei)t years. ^ 

Second there is accountability for * 
evaluation of- performance and of "reSglts. 

Thijs has also traditionally been the role of the individual 
plractitioner and/or professional association. In' recent years, 
' ^however, considerable complaints have been^ raised that too little* 
follow-up evaluation is undertaken. Even more importantly, the 
physician' s, inter^ts and the hospital' s procedural system have . 
too often formed the basis for the modus operandi whereas / 
actually/the basis should be the end result in the welfare of the ' 
, patient and the patient's family. Here^again pressure from the public 
has developed for governmental action. There have even been pressures 
for such action from individual physicians and groups bf physiciians. 
They cite, for example, instances where they have been uhable to 

effectively remqv^ from practice^ a drunken physidian because the 

local state board refuses to revoke the offender's license in the 
absence of, specific reference in state regulations to the matter 
o'f problem drinking! * 

* 6 * 

In this area of accountability, concrete action has been taken 
by the feddral government, in the form of the Professional Standards 
Review Organizations, established to carry jout medical care audit 
on a nationwide scale. The medical profession hdt^HDeert* directed 
to establish such, PSRO' s in all ntejor areas of medical service — 
'With the further proviso that' unless the directive. is effectively 
carried' out^ the government will move in. ' . p 

( . * 
\. 

' ^' I would. like to contribute my owrj. view, that while I do not 
deny the importance of prof essional 'knowledge in the evaluatJLon 
, process nevertheless, I believe the books must be opened td the 
piiblic. Only in *thls;^ay can those most deeply affected the 




doctor's patients — the people — be able and free to assess the 
oiitcDme for themselves and their families. I would maintain that in 
the area of accountability an the medical profBSsion, -multi-€Dntr<^l 
shoj^ild be requxredy ^a-^he-p ^ref-e^ -siirorrT-^e— go^ 



though whatever agencies it chooses to serve as its' repre sentatives . 
P^Jj^Il: i'epi'ebtiiildLioji !:> Lo in Lliti form of ] 
[ ^ J^^sil^i^^^^Ke^^ on jd\e board-s must repxi^eat-these three __con-^__ 

J cerrred "constitute nclB 5 /"'^ of whp 'contxai-s^t-h^ boards; and 

to whom they are responsible, must be clea/ly established by law. 

/Finally, I come to that area where we ourselves are most critically 
I . / involved, that is: ''o 

/ Issue 6 — Continuing education of the professions. 

Here, traditionally, it is the universities that have had major 
responsibility. Continuilig education is, of course, a natter of 
relatively recent concern. ^But in higher education of->the profes- 
sions, i^i^^eneral, the universities were in the early days the only 
, ^ purveyors of . professional learning a Later, thqugh other technical 
professional schools entered the 'field, even these /ii/ere, gradually 
incorporated into the university Structufe*. When the knowledge 
Explosions of this century changed the entiire edKibationai' scene", 
continuing educatioj? bec^ame a major force in prof essioj^al life. At 
first, again', it was almost "entirely a function of the universities. 
However, we are now challenged from all sides. Not only is any 
" ' idee of* exclusivity long gone.* More some prof essionS) even 

* question whether the universities should continue to have any large 
role at all. In the medical field, we see expanding numbers of* 
prograjns offered by professional associations, by small groups of 
individual practitioners, by hospitals. Even within *the' universities' 
there is considerable question as to where continuing education 
should emanate — from the professional schools themselves of from 
their affiliated continuing education divisions. 

It is my contenti'on that while the professional associations 
should be concerned with setting the standards for continuing educa- 
tion, the universities must be the primary implementing agency. 
We ^ are in the business of education. We are charteFed in this field. 
We are the greatest single source of new knowledge in medioine as 
in all prof assio]:is^ and by that fact, are similarly the greatest 
single knowledge resource. ^ ^' ^ 

What ^s S£ in medicine? What is valid in medicine? What iSi 
impor\:ant in medicine? What is new in medicine? At the forefront 
of knowledge in answer to all these questions stand the great centers 
.for tbe health' sciences affiliated with our universities and the / 
continuing^ education divisions that open the talent, research and 
resources of the universities to the adult communities beyond. 

Having designated the university as the prime mover, where then 
'within the university do^we establish the seat of authority for the 
initiation, planning^ development and' presentation of continuing | - 
education programs? There ^e three potential ways to goT ^ J- 

* I ^ 

• . ' ■ ■ • io 
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1 to ^ vest responsibility ent'irely wit/\in t?ie 
professional school; j' 

•2"^-- to. ves^t- responsibility entirely within- the 
"/ "university extension or nnnt-imiinr/ Pdnr ^fjnn u nit! 



— — --~^oi¥S^\,jdixt cL^txiic£ural.,^rrangem^nt -^itrhln irKe' -^n- 

stitution \A^hereby responsibility is shared ^by the' 
professional school and the conti/nuing education/ 
extension division. j ^ 

' • ' • ' / 

'The first of theBe -approaches I see ^s too self- limiting 
too tied to the world of .research and the sometimes restripted*' 
^ academic viewpoint of the faculty of the ^Professional school. For 
example, ^thi?=5 approach .doQS nor provide di ready mechanism for 
interdisciplinary, multidisciplinary>^rotframming or for the broad- 
er perspective of interests^U^^ide the'/prof essic^rial arena. 

^ends to inadequately reflect the continuing education 
need:s qf *the professional student as distinguished frojn the grad- 
uate studenr needs to which faculty direct their particular atten->. 



tion. 



The ^^ccond approach, on' the other hand, exhibits the glaring 
^ failure of ' inadequate involvement of th'e research faculty, without 
' which there ^ cannot be rapid ' conversion of forefrpnt knowledge into 
applied practice, with' resultant benefits for the public, 

':fhe tjhird approach, which obviously has my .advocacy,, offers 
the clear advantatfe of maximizing the strengt}^ of both units, at 
- th^ same time einpK^^sizing the role of the university as distinct 
and divorced from any self-intei?est positions outside its parelmeters 

Still using the example of medicine, this third approach^ 
would direct into continuing education programming all the. wealth ' 
of tlie research and applied knowledge' bank that inheres in' the 
Combination of professional school faculties and university- 
J affiliated centers for the health sciences. But beyond this, it 
^ would draw on the extensive experience of the continuing education 
division in the diverse methodologies of delivery of professional 
education, which differ broadly from the type of standard under- 
graduate and graduate programs of study of the researcher-teacher. 
We in continuing education have had ithe opportunity to build exper- 
tise in the intensive conference, the residential seminar, the 
fqrym or panel discussion type of approach, the videotape 'cassette 
and other media formats of instruction from closed circuit programs 
for individual -hospitals and staffs, to broadcasts into isolated 
regions via the ATS-F domestic satellite, providing two-way inter- 
..^ommunication components. 

Further, because of the ^heavy public service responsibilities y 
of continuing education divisions, we have established close, work- 
ing Relationships with .governmental and voluntary agencies ^nd with 
business and industry, as well as with the individual consumer. ^ 
In the initiation, planning and presentation Qf programs, we have 
effected' a team- appraoch to' defining standards, def inning the law. 
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'defining accountability factor^,' in addition to providing back- 
aground and ^analysis in continuing education for the professions 
J^themselves^ ~ _ . T"-"^^." _ . " . 



^ the dual^ responsibility approach wjjtiiiji the 

^nlversxry ,^ there is avaiiaple an all-essen^lal inqredi 
Z^inj^OP„ a ny^jin gle:„proI^ lonaL:" scho olT That is, t 



prof essionaT ^v^wpoiht reqardinT"g[Te"~9r^"at issues of Ijjie, day . l' 
said earlier tjfat all decision^ ox\ major national issues 'now involve 
input from professionals. But beyond that, most isaifes invo]//e hot 
just *one^ but two ^or more professions. No longer does iftedicine 
operate on a narrow single-discipline line.. Early overlap with* 
the biological and physical sciences has expanded into broader 
territory to/engineejing; Qfianagement; tjae social scieiices-; 
environmental concern^; education; even to the, arta, ',a^'*i,n. music or", 
dance therapy. The university, ±n its centr<|ii2ed conVimiifig edijca-' 
tion division, concentrates a single source of all pei^tiine'nt knowledge 

\ } ' * i:.,^' 

•We might ask: Aren't we seeing something of a ' refeup i'ltiD the 

* "golden ^e" of the professions, when the role of th^ p'^o^ssionajir' 
implied the classical ^ducation the "finished gentlemaiir'^'I Onde 
again, isn't it incumbeVit bn physicians on all professionals 
to expand their continuing, educatj^njbeyongf the^imits of tMei:p/own 
professions? Not just because Knowledge of their work o^ec/uires/it , 
or because it will make them those "finished gentlemen" in tftte/ 

' classic sense. ' Rather, because it will/ bring them a deepep s/nse 
of humanity and. a*truer meaning in ^service t6 their patie;its.^ 

Where else but in the total university, through its cbntinu/ng 
education division, will they find the unique breadth af talent/to 
build that kind of program?-^ - ^ ^ 

Returning now to the role of continuing education ^s tel^jt^d to 
j^elicensure laws, the conf5p.ict between prograirimfng by jpYof essiiinaJL i 
associations or programming by collisges and universiti^'S .here rteaGhes 
it;s peak leve;Ls, / " • / . 

\i 

Before decisions are finally arrived at throughout lj:^e country, 
it is important to determine what is a goo<^ ;ipli^ensure law and what 
is a bad one in the context of whose input controls the policy- 
makers who write it. Thp government, federal^ and state, has the » 
responsibility for -protecting the public interest above ail else, 
and in that interest for assuring- that practitioners in a field so . 
vital to^the public welfare as medicine be ful^ly qualified, available 
in sufficient number, and required to stay^abreast of the highest 
standards and latest "advances in the /field. " ' - ■ 



At present, some professional associations aremovifig aggressiver 
ly to develop their o«n continuirf^ education 'programs. This is a 
healthy cthing, because through such programs association members 
profit fpom the experience of their fellows. But'^w.hen such programs 
are used as evidence provided to state legislatures on why the - / 
associations can operate on the premise of sole responsibilyity for 
continuing education, the potential for conflict of interest sanc- 
tioned by the.l^aw becomes all too clear. 



While I do not know of any law in our own state of California 
that relegates responsibility only to the prof essdonal"^ association 
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there is much evidence of professional interest and pressure* — 
to establish an open-anded law. By that I mean a law providing that 
continuirig education work may be taken by professionals either from 
professional associations 6r from college'^ and universities , but 
without any assurance that p/fograms in each cat^^gory will be included. 
We have however in this state at least one example of the kind of 
relicerrsure law that I believe should become the model nationwide. 
Thar is, our California relicensure law for administrators of health 
care facilities, which- requires that a significant portion of continu- 
^ing education for relicensure be taken through an accredited college 
br university. The danger in tKe (^en-ended laW is that the profession- 
al could go rhr6ugh life takinq only- courses offered by the association 
and thus never be exposed to thW-fJrcgrams- incorporating the highest- 
and- best in the realm of pure research. , It is in this area — the 
uni<iue balance between conceptual learning and experiential •Le/rning 
where university programs deveiqpHt: jointly by the profes^^nal " 
school, the health science center 'and t^^*^ continuing education 
division can ana must be a mandatory element in relicensure laws. 
Unless we "publicly advc^fcate this position, it is entirely possible 
fhat through ^open-ended laws- to- come, the prof^sional associations 
may totally control continuing education. 



In conclusion; 1 find of mucix^ii^terest the fact tt^at a bill soon 
to be reintroduced into the national legislature pi^peses the 
establishment of a National Foundation for the Professions. Its goa*l : 
is to provide federal funding and support for this , important: element 
of American society, equivalent* to the kind oL siipport already - 
available'to tJ:ie arts, humanities, and scien^s. 

If the bill isprassed," among its proOision^^will be funding for 
continuing education of the professions; ror th^ development of multi- 
professional approaches to problem- solving in t-he great national 
issues; and for programs to promotse public understanding of that / 
concept. ^V^ile there can^be no sin^e' law, or single control 
authority, or even single 'pattern of^appl^oach, f£r>'t?he multitude of 
professions in our country — it is heartening indeed to see the 
building interest in government • as well as among the people for more 
of a voice in this vital segment of our lives. 

As the communication lines open up, the interest explodes and 
the decisions are to be made, I would urge all* national- organization 
representing higher education to take a stand on the need to assure 
the role of the university — and especially the continuing education 
divisions of the universities — in standard Sfetting, planning, dev- 
elopment presentation and evaluation -of results, for alii aspects of 
prograjns leading to relicensure in the professions. 

' ^'"5^ ' ' , ^ f ir ir f f ' ^ . 

/ ^ - , . ■ * * 

«9 ^ 
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